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HIS ONLY ENEMY. 
CHAPTER VII.—RUTH’S DECISION. 


[? was not an agreeable or satisfied expression of 

face that Clarence Mosely was taking with him 
from Fernside that afternoon when he passed hastily 
through the gate, closing it after him with a sharp 
click, and it was with no gentle hand that he unfas- 
tened the bridle of his horse. Repressed passion was 
wisible in his face as he mounted his horse and rode 
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away without casting a glance in the direction of the 
cottage. 

He had just come from an interview with Ruth 
Holland, that all-important interview to which he 
had looked with such longing anticipation and so 
many ardent hopes. It was over now. She had given 
her answer, and he was going on to Deanfield in 
bitterness of spirit, disappointed and angry in his. 
mortified vanity and wounded self-love. 

‘So this is the end of my carefully-matured plans 
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—overthrown by a woman, and that woman Ruth | 
Holland, for whose sake Ihave purchased this 
miserable little hole at more than double its value. 
For this good turn I hold myself indebted to the | 
man of oil-cloths. I must take care to remember 
that, whenever I cast up Allen Harford’s claims | 
upon my gratitude and consideration.” 

There was bitter irony in his tone as he muttered 
these words, spurring Rennet’s trot into a reckless | 
gallop, the rapid movement being better suited to his 
present state of irritation. He had not proceeded 
far when he caught the sound of wheels, and slightly | 
reined in his horse as a sudden bend of the road | 
brought in sight an unpretending little pony-carriage, 
which swept swiftly past him in the direction of 
Fernside; and, greatly to his surprise and chagrin, 
Chkrence recognised Allen Harford, whose unex- 
pected appearance at that moment seemed to supply 
a sort of reflection upon his own vindictive thoughts 
of the Deanfield manufacturer. There was no sign 
of friendly recognition between the two men; Allen 
apparently took no note of anything, only looking 
before him with gravely observant eyes and set, 
steadfast face. There was an almost convulsive 
clutch of Rennet’s bridle as his rider’s eyes flashed 
with a momentary gleam of anger ; but it only lasted 
a moment before he recovered his self-possession. 
Then he straightened his shoulders and sat proudly 
erect in his saddle, as if utterly indifferent. But the 
thought that Allen was probably going to Fernside 
was too much for him. He struck the horse with 
his riding-whip, and the stinging cut made the noble 
animal throw feck his ears and bound forward in a 
mad gallop, which soon brought him into the long, 
straggling street of cottages leading to the little town 
of Deanfield. 

* # * % % 


to leave Ann to pack the b@gsf china, which your 
mother set such store by, bemg your own father’s 
present? You know. how I have taken care of it all 
these years, hardly ever trusting it to anybody’s 
handling but my own, and here is one of the eups 
broken by that careless girl, and the set is spoiled. 
I wouldn’t have gone out this afternoon if I had 
known you were going to leave Ann to break every- 
thing in the house.” 

‘“‘ Break everything in the house, aunt!”’ Ruth re- 
peated, in surprise, her soft voice making a strong 
contrast to Aunt Charity’s high-pitched tones and 
sharply-accented syllables. 

Miss Thorpe paid no attention to her niece’s words, 
but talked on in her characteristic manner. “Tam 
dreadfully annoyed, Ruth; and if I had only given 
a thought to that china—as I ought to have done—I 
wouldn’t have set a foot in Chiffin’s farm to-day 
until I had seen it all safe. I shall be glad when it’s 
all over, for I cannot help worrying, and this re- 
moval is—’” 

The speaker stopped abruptly, not to take breath, 
but to look more closely at Ruth, whose face she 
could not see, for the young girl kept it carefully 
hidden, and until that moment the old lady had been 
too much exvited to notice anything in her niece’s 
manner, or to feel any surprise that she had found 
her in her own room, sitting idly by the side of her 
bed, instead of being downstairs taking an active part 
in the preparations that were already going on for 
their removal, which was arranged to take place 


“Ruth! Ruth! what have i been thinking of 





early in the following week. 


‘What ails you, child?’ she interrogated, sud- 
denly beginning to realise that there was something 
unusual in Ruth’s silence and strangely averted face. 
‘‘What ails you, child?” she repeated, her voice 
getting sharper as her anxiety was roused. There 
was an expression of fear in the grim grey face 
as she hurried round the little white bed, whose 
snowy draperies had proved such a welcome shield 
for Ruth, who sat within the shadow of the curtains, 
her head slightly bent forward and resting on her 
hand. Miss Charity paused an instant and glanced 
uneasily at her niece, as if uncertain how to act; but 
the next moment she drew away the half-reluctant, 
gently-resisting hands, and raised the sweet girl face, 
upon which she concentrated all her power of penetra- 
tion in the effort to discover for herself the eause of 
Ruth’s apparent dejection. It was a surprise and 
trouble to Aunt Charity to find that she had been 
crying. She doubted whether she was not crying 
still, for there was the trace of very recent tears upon 
the hot crimson cheeks, and there were tears newly 
quenched in the shadows of the dark eyelashes as 
Ruth held up her graceful head, and made an effort 
to be brave before her aunt. ‘ Why, child, you are 
crying ; there must be something serious the matter, 
some new trouble; tell me at once what it is.” 

Ruth was too well acquainted with her aunt not to 
know by the sound of her voice that she was striving 
to hide her exeitement and apprehension. She mur- 
mured, softly, ‘* There is nothing serious the matter, 
auntie.” 

That was*all she could say just then; her mind 
had not reedvered ‘its tome after her interview with 
Clarence Mosely. © 

‘Nothing serious the matter!” repeated Aunt 
Charity, with a téuch of irritability. ‘‘Then why 
have you been crying?” 

Ruth made 4 vain effort to answer, but the fitting 
words would not come readily, for she involuntarily 
shrank from the necessity of introducing the name of 
Clarence Mosely. She felt such a longing to be 
alone for night, to be able to lay down her aching 
head and feel herself exempt’ from efforts either to 
think or talk. It was the natural reaction after great 
mental excitement, but her aunt knew nothing of 
this. She had prepared ‘herself to hear Ruth’s ex- 
planation, and waited for it with wonderful patience, 
a quality for which she was not generally remark- 
able. 

- Child,” she began, abruptly, “you look wretch- 
edly ill. You might be going to have a fever, with 
these burning hands. Tell me whafyou have’ been 
‘doing with yourself. But stay,’ you had better not 
talk at present; Pll ring for Ann to bring you a cup 
of tea.” 

‘‘No, no, aunt,” Ruth pleaded, “ please don't 
ring. I shall be better presently, and I want to tell 
you something.” 

‘‘Then tell me at once, child, for I am uneasy, 
and I don’t like being kept in suspense.” 

Ruth murmured, faintly, ‘I told you, dear aunt, 
that Mr. Mosely had offered to let papa stay here.” 
The young girl’s voice faltered, and for a few 
seconds she was unable to proceed. 

Aunt Charity filled up the pause, saying, petu- 
lantly, ‘‘ Yes, yes, you told me all that, Ruth; but 
what has Clarence Mosely gut to do with—’” Here 
the old lady suddenly checked herself, a gleam of 
intelligence coming into her shrewd eyes as she 
added, ‘Ah, now I recollect, Mr. Mosely was ex- 
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pected to-day, and I saw his horse at the gate when 
I came back from Quarry Farm. I was surprised 
when Ann told me just now that he was gone. Tell 
me, Ruth, has he anything to do with this trouble?” 

The young girl’s face flushed as she murmured, 
“Yes, aunt, he has been the cause of much distress 
to me since his last visit.” 

“The cause of distress to you?” repeated Miss 
Charity, with a slight elevation of her eyebrows. ‘‘I 
don’t understand.” 

“There was a condition attached to his offer of 
letting us remain here, aunt.” 

«And you never to have told me!” struck in Miss 

Yharity, with a ring of reproach, which Ruth felt 
was for her want of confidence. 

She softly stroked one of the wrinkled hands, 
which passively submitted to her caress, as she went 
on, ‘‘Don’t misjudge me, dear aunt. Through all 
my life I have never practised concealment from you. 
In this instance my confidence has not been withheld, 
only delayed. I knew, dear auntie, you would 
approve of what I had decided upon doing, and as 
papa left me free to act as I judged best, I felt sure 
you would not blame me, aunt, for you have said 
many a time that you hoped I wouldn’t be foolish 
enough to get married until I was years older.” 

‘‘Get married, indeed! Of course I should not 
approve of such an act of insanity. But what on 
earth has this got to do with your trouble? Surely 
your father has not been—” 

Ruth hastily interrupted her. ‘No, no, aunt, it 
has been a great trouble to papa, and he was very 
glad when I told him that I did not love Mr. Mosely 
well enough to become his wife.” 

“ His wife!”’ exclaimed the old lady, lifting her 
hands in surprise and dismay. ‘‘ Do you mean to 
tell me that the squire’s nephew has made you an 
offer of marriage.” 

‘“‘'Yes, that was the condition he attached to his 
proposal about Fernside.”’ 

“T gave Mr. Mosely credit for more sense and 
feeling, Ruth; but he is like the rest of the sex, 
intensely selfish. He has flattered himself that it 
would influence your answer; and I am glad you 
have not been tempted by his wealth, child, as many 
a foolish woman would have been. I never for a 
moment suspected there was a motive under all his 
friendliness. If I had, I should have shut the door 
in his face long since.” 

Ruth smiled. 

“That is right, child; I am glad to see the sun- 
shine coming back to your face, for there is really 
nothing to worry about. Why, many girls are silly 
enough to be flattered by offers of marriage, no 
matter whether the men who make them are good or 
bad; but you are different, for this first offer of 
yours seems to have brought only distress of mind.” 

“Because it made me the occasion of pain and 
disappointment to one whom I esteemed very much 
asafriend. Mr. Mosely resented his rejection and 
said some unkind things, which I should be very glad 
to forget.” 

‘Neither Mr. Mosely nor his sayings are worthy a 
second thought, my dear.” 

It was spoken with Aunt Charity’s characteristic 
energy; but there was a strange new softness in 
the penetrating grey eyes that scanned Ruth’s face 
80 closely, a softness that relaxed all the hard lines 
of the face, and took the sharp rasp from the voice. 
“I can see that it has been a severe trial to you, 


| Ruth, and I am sure you must have missed your 

| poor mother very much to-day, for it is at such times 
and in issues like these that a girl needs a mother’s 
sympathy and council.” 

“*Oh, I cannot tell you how much I have longed 
| for her, aunt, longed to rest my aching head on her 
| knees, as I used to do when I was a child, and tell 
| her all my troubles. Oh, aunt, you have no idea 
| how much I have felt her loss.” 

“Yes, I have, Ruth ”—the old lady’s voice was 
subdued and tremulous—“‘ and God grant you may 
never long for your mother as I once did for mine.” 
She paused, then added, in a calmer voice, ‘‘ You 
must let me try and fill her place, Ruth. I knowI 
shall be a poor substitute, for my darling had a 
tender, winning way with her that I have not; but 
such as I was she gave you to me, and I will do my 
best now and always. I want you to feel sure of 
| that, child, and remember it whenever you find it 
hard to bear with my sharp, cross ways, for I know 
| I am very irritable at times.” 

Ruth’s answer was one of the impulsive little 
caresses which she had been used to lavish upon her 
aunt in the early childish days. Charity Thorpe 
thoughtfully watched her niece for some minutes, 
then she suddenly returned the caress, smoothing 
with her hands the girl’s soft shining hair. 

‘You are like your mother, Ruth; she was very 
very dear to me, and you are gradually filling her 
place in my heart.” She bent down and kissed 
the white forehead. ‘‘ Now, child, dry your tears 





and bathe your face; then come down with me, for 


Why, 


I do not like to see you moping up here. 
there is the visitor’s bell.” 

Without another word Aunt Charity bustled out 
of the room and hastened downstairs to ascertain 
who it was. In the hall she met Allen Harford. 
She held out her hand, saying, with characteristic 
abruptness, ‘It seems my brother-in-law is a better 
judge than I am, Mr. Harford, for I assured him that 
you would not be here before to-morrow ; he thought 
differently, and was right. You are very prompt.” 

Ruth’s revelations had considerably ruffled Miss 
Charity’s temper, and henceforth she was prepared 
to look with suspicion upon gentlemen visitors. 
Allen Harford had never been a favourite of hers. 

“T should have been here some hours earlier, Miss 
Thorpe, but I had an engagement at the factory ; we 
are very busy.” 

‘‘You must not mind me, Mr. Harford; I am an 
old lady, and have become somewhat cynical as to 
disinterested sacrifices at the shrine of friendship, 
particularly among the male sex.” 

Allen smiled; he had got used to Aunt Charity’s 
outspoken bluntness years ago. Still, it made him 
feel uncomfortable, for of late his visits to Fernside 
had been very rare, long intervals intervening be- 
tween them. ‘‘ Something has put the old lady in a 
bad temper,” was the thought that passed through 
his mind as he said, ‘‘ I hope, Miss Thorpe, you will 
admit that there are some among us who are a 
of doing their duty to their neighbours unselfishly.” 

Aunt Charity took no notice of this remark. “TI 
am glad to see you, Mr. Harford. How is your 
brother? ” 

“Not so well as I could wish; I left him hard at 
work at the factory.” 

At that moment Ruth came downstairs; Aunt 
Charity keenly scrutinised Allen’s face as he and 
Ruth shook hands, but it made no revelation to her. 

KK 2 








THE KORAN AND THE BIBLE. 
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Il, 


er Roman empire was still unbroken at the 

time when Mohammed appeared. On its 
frontiers were gathering those barbarian races who 
were destined to play so important a part in its 
history: a Frank dynasty had been established in 
Gaul; the Lombards in Italy and the Goths in Spain 
were making their power felt; yet, in the time of 
Justinian, who died five years before Mohammed 
was born, the empire was as extensive as it had been 
since the days of Aurelian, and in Asia Minor, 
Syria, Egypt, North Africa, and all along the 
northern shores of the Mediterranean, the law, 
religion, and government of the Eastern Rome pre- 
vailed. The empire was nominally Christian, and 
indeed its history at the time is more ecclesiastical 
than political. Already the Arian, Nestorian, and 
Monophysite heresies had been condemned; men’s 
energies were spent in theological discussions ; and 
the parties in those controversies became parties in 
the State, tending in some cases to break away into 
separate nationalities within the empire. 

The weakness produced by this ecclesiastical 
strife was increased by the struggle in which the 
Roman empire was engaged with its rival the 
Persian. The house of Sassan swayed the sceptre, 
and the greatest of that dynasty, Chosroes, or 
Kesru, surnamed Anushirwan, sat on the throne 
when Mohammed was born. Under their rule a 
revived national vigour and a restored national 
faith confronted the political and religious power of 
Rome, so that the spread of Christianity was checked 
by the return of the fire-worship, and a Persian 
force was seen not far from Constantinople itself. 
Heraclius had, however, just about the time that 
Mohammed assumed the prophetic office, victoriously 
driven back the Persians; but the shock which 
both empires had sustained in the struggle was one 
from which neither ever recovered. 

Meanwhile, in the isolated peninsula of Arabia 
another power was being prepared, to which both of 
these combatants were soon to fall a prey, and 
before which nations still more remote were to bow 
in submission. Arabia, secluded within strong 
natural boundaries, touched only at some outlying 
extremities by the political forces of the outside 
world, but taking no active part in its great 
movements, was, by a receptive process, gathering 
to itself elements which, at the fit time and under 
the proper leader, were to exert a mighty influence 
in the world. From the earliest times Ishmaelite 
and other Abrahamic tribes had found in it a home, 
bringing with them some tradition of the religious 
faith of the great patriarch. Long before the 
Christian era an independent Jewish kingdom existed 
in Yemen, and from time to time, especially after 
the capture of Jerusalem, Jews had immigrated into 
its territory. Christians proscribed as heretics had, 
from the third century, found here an asylum in 
which they might hold their doctrines unmolested ; 
and thus the great influences which were at work in 
the world had gradually infiltrated themselves into 
Arabia through its sandy barriers, and, by a revenge 
of history, the outcasts and refugees of the peninsula 














became the scourge of those who had oppressed ané 
despised them. 

Of ‘‘ the time of ignorance,” as it is called, which: 
preceded the appearance of Islam, we are enabled to 
form some notion from intimations in the Koran and 
statements of Arab writers. The strong tribal 
jealousies, love of plunder and daring deeds, with 
which the name of the Arabs is associated, are seen in 
highest exercise. No less conspicuous are the pride 
of hospitality and strong patriotism, or at least 
devotion to tribe and kindred, which still characterise 
the sons of the desert. And among a people other-- 
wise rude and lawless, not only feats of arms, but 
oratorical and poetical eminence were recognised as 
marks of true nobility. But the morality of the 
Arabs, the result of a native barbarism or of a 
degrading idolatry, was very low, and some of the 
practices prevalent in those times were revolting. 
Revenge was praiseworthy, life was cheap, blool 
feuds were recognised as a national institution, and 
drunkenness and gambling were common vices.. 
Children were sacrificed by their parents to appease 
the wrath of the gods, and the horrible practice 
prevailed of burying female children alive. It need 
scarcely be added that polygamy and divorce were 
universal, and marriages between near relatives very 
common. 

The national religion of the Arabs was idolatry, 
though of a different kind from the polytheism of 
pagan Greece and Rome. The sacred city of Mecca 
dates only from the fifth century,* but from time 
immemorial the valley in which it stands was re- 
garded as consecrated ground, and the Caaba, or 
Sacred Cube, formed the Pantheon of Arabia. The 
well Zemzem was believed to be the well which 
was miraculously provided for the relief of Ishmael’s 
thirst; the black stone built into a corner of the 
Caaba was thought to have been brought from 
heaven by Gabriel ; and within the sacred house and 
throughout the valley about four hundred different 
idols claimed the religious devotion of the different 
tribes. Devotees from different parts of the country 
made a yearly pilgrimage to the sacred valley, and 
compassed the Caaba in religious procession, and the 
holy stone in its wall had been blackened by the kisses. 
of sinful men. In this multitude of idols there were 
images even of Abraham and Christian saints, and 
Jews and Sabians alike sent offerings to the sacred 
house. 

Yet with all this idolatry, sinking to a fetisl- 
worship of stocks and stones, the Arabs had not 
entirely lost the belief in one Supreme Being. ‘The 
tradition of the faith of Abraham lingered on among. 
them ; centuries before Mohammed’s birth expecta- 
tions of a coming prophet are found existing ; and 
the Koran mentions by name some prophets who had 
arisen among the peoples of Arabia.t| The Caaba,. 
the building of which was ascribed to Abraham, was 
known as Beit Allah, ‘‘ the house of God,” and some 
of the superstitious usages of the ‘time of ignor- 





* Caussin de Perceval: “ Essai sur l'histoire des Arabes,” vol. i. p. 236 
¢ Sura, vii. 63, 71 ; xxvi. 123-140, etc. 
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ance”’’ show an indistinct faith in immortality. The 
Koran takes for granted throughout the belief in 
God’s existence, and reproves the idolaters for ‘ as- 
sociating’’ with him gods and goddesses which are 
vanities. Four ‘“inquirers’” are mentioned by 
Mohammedan writers with special honour, who, just 
before the prophet appeared, devoted their lives to 
the search for the true religion, three of whom, it is 
interesting to note, became Christians,* and a dozen 
of his contemporaries in Mecca, Tayif, and Medina, 
formed the nucleus of a reforming party, holding a 
purer faith than that which prevailed around them, 
and waiting for a clearer revelation. The name by 
which one of this party was known, JZaneef, is from a 
root signifying to incline or decline; and whether it 
was first used as a term of reproach to describe one 
who fell away from the prevailing religion, a pervert, or 
assumed by themselves to denote one who dissented 
from prevailing error, a convert, it was used to desig- 
nate one who protested against the idolatry of the 
time, and held, as they maintained, the pure faith of 
Abraham.t So Mohammed calls himself a Haneef, 
and repeatedly says in the Koran that Abraham was 


neither a Jew nor a Christian, but a ZZaneef and a | 


Muslim. 

Mohammed was born in the year 570 of our era. 
He was of the tribe of Koreish, which had the dis- 
tinguished honour of being guardians of the Caaba, 
and of the family of Hashim, its most illustrious 
branch. He was thus well situated for observing 
the movements of religious thought, brought into 
contact with those who were looking for a better 
faith, and in a good position to head a reform, should 
it take actual shape; but it was not till he reached 
the age of forty that he entered upon his mission. 
Up to that time he had led a comparatively unevent- 
ful life. Left an orphan at a tender age, he was 
adopted by his grandfather, Abd-el-Muttalib, the 
custodian of the Caaba, and at his death taken under 
the guardianship of his uncle, Abu Taleb, which was 
not only valuable to him in early life, but a powerful 
defence in succeeding years. 
experience of tribal war in his youth, and had 
made at least two caravan journeys into Syria by the 
time he was twenty-five years of age. It was then 
that a rich widow, Khadijah, whose property he 
had managed to her satisfaction, married him, and 


things went at Mecca in his days. She was fifteen 
years his senior, but, during the twenty-four years 


that she lived as his wife, he took no other, and after | 


her death he spoke of her with the highest respect. 
After his marriage he gave himself in leisure to 
religious study and contemplation, and was wont to 
retire for a whole month every year for this purpose 
to the solitudes of Mount Hira, near Mecca. And 
it was in a cave in its rugged side, in the year 610, 
during one of those seasons of musing, that the first 
conviction of his prophetic mission came to him. By 
this time the idea of an all-pervading Omnipotent 
God had taken full possession of his mind, and this 
idea, nursed by converse with men who had made 
religious speculation the business of their lives, 
deepened by solitary contemplation of the grandeur 
of natural phenomena, and operating on a strong 
imagination and a nervous temperament, took the 





* Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire: ‘‘ Mahomet et le Coran,” second edition, 


~ ae 

_t Sprenger : “‘ Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad,” second edi- 
tin, vol. i. pp. 46, 67; and vil. iii. pp. 8,9. Rodwell’s “ Koran,” second 
€.tion p. 216, note. 


He had had some | 
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form of the angel Gabriel or the voice of the Divine 
Spirit, calling him to proclaim to others tho truth 
he had received.* 

The first word of this summons, corresponding to 
our word “ Cry,’’t is the root from which the word 
‘Koran ”’ is derived ; and for the next twenty years, 
under very varying circumstances, and at longer and 
shorter intervals, the voice was raised in warning, 
threatening, expostulation, direction, so that the 
Koran may be regarded as one prolonged ery, in 
which the last and complete revelation of truth to 
man is conveyed, “a guide to the pious,” “a warn- 
ing to mankind,” “a discriminating speech,” “the 
word of an illustrious messenger.” Hard was the 
struggle, and many were the vicissitudes, outward and 
inward, through which the testimony was delivered. 
Mohammed’s own conviction of his prophetic mission 
had to be confirmed, and popular prejudices and im- 
memorial superstitions stood in the way of his recog- 
nition by his countrymen. But he was carried on 


| and sustained by a power which he felt superior 


to himself, till he reached a point as distant from his 
original intentions as it was opposed to the position 
from which he started. Seeking to teach a religion 
to Arabia, he came to set up an empire to which he 
claimed the submission of the world. Beginning by 


| contesting the exclusive claims of other religions, he 


ended by setting up one still more intolerant. But 
if, in all this, success warped his judgment and 
blunted his conscience, the case is not without its 
parallel in history, and we may continue to admire 
the steadfastness of the unpopular teacher and 
despised ‘‘admonisher,” even although we look 
with contempt on the vacillating ruler, and repro- 
bate the deeds of the cruel avenger of his enemies, 
and the justifier of his own excesses. 

We can only mention the salient points in this 
changeful history. First came the period known as 
‘‘ the intermission,” during which he waited for more 
distinct revelations, and sought to gain adherents 
among his intimate friends, his converts at the end 
of three years numbering only forty. But when he 
came publicly forward, denouncing the prevailing 


_idolatry and reproving the immorality connected 
| with it, the difficulties of his mission appeared. Some 





received his words with ridicule, to others he appeared 


| as one possessed, and those who were more sincere 
placed him in a position of comparative affluence, as | 


or more interested in their attachment to the 
idolatrous worship met him with active and per- 
sistent opposition. ‘‘The hostile Koreish followed 
him wherever he went; they threw stones at him 
and his disciples when engaged in their devotions ; 
they threw dirt on him during his meals, they stopped 
him from offering his prayers near the Kaaba.’’} 
The persecution pressed so hard upon the converts 
that, in the fifth year of his mission, at his advice, a 
number of them sought safety in flight to Abyssinia. 
Two years later the Koreish banded themselves in a 
solemn league against his supporters, and for three 
years two branches of the tribe who felt bound by 
ties of kindred to defend him were shut up in their 
own quarter and reduced to the greatest straits. At 
the end of that time, the league being dissolved, 
deprived of the comfort of his faithful wife and the 





* Sprenger (i. 297) believes that what happened took place in a dream ; 
and the common tradition is that in a vision Gabriel appeared with a 
roll in his hand, which he ordered Mohammed to read. The Koranic 
teaching in regard to Gabriel and the Holy Spirit will be afterwards 
referred to. 

+ Deutsch, in “Quarterly Review ” for October, 1869. 

$ Syed Ameer Ali: ‘‘ Life of Mohamined,” p. 43. 
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support of his trusty uncle, he endeavoured to obtain 
a hearing in the city of Tayif, and areception among 
its inhabitants, but in vain. Driven from the city, 
wounded, footsore, and weary, he returned,to Mecca 
and endeavoured to make an impression on the 
strangers who came to the festivals, in the hope that 
they would carry his doctrines to their own tribes. 
‘Mahomet, thus holding his people at bay; waiting 
in the still expectation of victory; to outward ap- 
pearance defenceless, and with his little band, as it 
were, in the lion’s mouth; yet trusting in His 
almighty power whose messenger he believed him- 
self to be, resolute and unmoved,—presents a spec- 
tacle of sublimity paralleled only by such scenes in 
the sacred records as that of the prophet of Israel 
when he complained to his Master, ‘1, even I only, 
am left.’ ”’* 

At last the tide turned. Six men from the city of 
Yathrib, afterwards known as Medina, coming in 
contact with Mohammed, embraced his doctrines, 
and returned to tell their townsmen that a prophet 
had arisen in Arabia. In the following year, 621, 
they returned with other six as favourably disposed, 
and the assembled twelve took a solemn pledge ‘not 
to associate anything with God; not to steal, nor 
commit adultery nor fornication; not to kill their 
children ; to abstain from calumny and slander; to 
obey the prophet in everything that is right, and to 
be faithful to him in weal and sorrow.” A year 
later seventy-five persons from the city, in the still- 
ness of night, made a second pledge, ‘‘ to defend the 
prophet, and maintain his religion, if need be, by 
force of arms;” a brotherhood was established be- 
tween the believers in Medina and those in Mecca; 
and the latter began to emigrate, in twos and threes, 
till a hundred-and-twenty families had tuken their 
departure, and whole quarters of Mecca were left 
uninhabited. And then Mohammed himself, accom- 
panied by Abu Becr, escaped from the city by night, 
and, after an adventurous journey of two hundred 
miles, entered Medina on the 2nd of July, 622. 

This is the Hijrah, or Flight, from which the years 
are reckoned in Mohammeday history, and from this 
point the prophet’s success was secured. But it was 
bought at a tremendous price. He had committed 
himself to men who had a strong jealousy of his own 
tribe, the powerful Koreish. He must have been 
well aware that, among a people like the Arabs, ‘ it 
is not possible that masses of men should unite in 
one common interest without at once appealing to 
force,’”’+ and that when that second pledge of Akaba 
was sworn, his claim to the prophetic office would 
have ultimately to be decided by the sword. When 
once the conviction of his mission had reached that 
stage, we are not surprised to see the unpopular 
‘* warner” changed into the prudent administrator, 
taking his measures carefully for the success of his 
cause, justifying his own private deeds, no less than 
the acts of his public administration, by the direct 
sanction of Heaven. 

Slight skirmishes between the Muslims and the 
Koreish, in which the former took the initiative, led 
up to the battle of Bedr, in which they were victorious. 
This was followed by the battle of Ohod, in which 
they sustained a defeat; but the strength of the 
party in Medina was so much increased by accessions 
of converts that they were able to stipulate for per- 
mission to make a solemn pilgrimage to Mecca. 


= Muir: ‘‘ Life of Mahomet,” new edition, p. 130. 
t Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, pref. p. xix. 








Steps were taken to reduce the tribes of Arabia to 
allegiance to the new cause, and many were the ex- 
peditions, questionable the expedients, and bloody 
some of the measures undertaken for this purpose. 
Meantime, also, the harem of Mohammed was filled 
with one after another of his many wives, of whom 
he married twelve or thirteen in all in the course of 
the thirteen years after Khadijah’s death. But on 
these things we cannot dwell. Finally, in the year 
630, taking advantage of a breach of the truce, he 
marched against the idolatrous Meccans with 10,000 
men, and entered their city a conqueror. Standing 
in the Caaba, in the midst of its three hundred and 
sixty idols, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Truth is come, let false- 
hood disappear.” Ata signal from him the abomi- 
nations were dashed in pieces; the black crier, Bilal, 
ascended the roof of the Caaba and proclaimed the 
hour of prayer; and Islam was established as theo 
religion of Arabia. Two more years were spent at 
Medina in receiving the submission of numerous 
tribes, and arranging the affairs of the now com- 
munity. Mohammed was now so powerful that not 
only the chiefs of Arabia, but the rulers of the Per- 
sian and Greek empires, were summoned by him to 
give their adhesion to Islam, and it was while pre- 
paring to carry his arms against the latter that he 
was seized with his last illness, and died at Medina 
on the 8th of June, 632, at the age of sixty-three. 

In the course of the events thus rapidly sketched 
the Koran had its origin. The Suras, as its chapters 
are called, given forth from time to time, as circum- 
stances called for them, repeated on different occa- 
sions, amended, changed, corrected, were partly 
committed to writing in his lifetime, partly preserved 
in the memories of his followers; and it was not till 
about a year after his death that an attempt was 
made to collect them, and not till twenty years later 
that the then existing copies of the Koran were col- 
lated, the present text settled, and all remaining 
copies destroyed. , 

As it has come down to us, the Koran is arranged 
in the most arbitrary manner, and there are few 
chronological marks within itself to enable us to fix 
the dates of the revelations. The prophet’s name 
occurs only five times in the whole book, only two 
or three of his contemporaries are named, and the 
references to contemporary events are of the most 
general description. Early tradition, preserved by 
Mohammedan writers, and internal evidence,* enable 
us to assign different Suras, with tolerable accuracy, 
to the different periods into which Mohammed’s life 
is naturally divided. Thus, in the first glow of his 
religious fervour, when the idea of an unseen 
Almighty God possessed him, and his imagination 
saw the manifestation of such a God in natural 
phenomena on every hand, the Suras which were 
given forth are highly poetical in their conception, 
rugged, hurried and abrupt in their utterance, full 
of appeals to God’s power, and of confident trust in 
the success of the truth. Then we can see the scorn 
and persecution of his enemies reflected in those 
bitter curses of God’s enemies and denunciations of 
unbelievers which pervade other Suras; and bright 
visions of paradise are placed side by side with 
gloomy visions of hell, as the faith of the Muslims 
had to be encouraged and the unbelief of the ‘ asso- 
ciators”? rebuked. Then there are references to the 


* Noldeke (“‘ Geschichte des Qorins”) is the great authority on this 
subject ; and Rodwell, in his English translation, attempts to follow the 











chronological order. 
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Jewish and Christian Scriptures, expanding as time 
goes on, showing a closer contact with people pro- 
fessing these religions; and different Suras speak of 
these religionists in different terms, showing a chang- 
ing relation of the prophet towards them. Special 
prescriptions to meet special cases, abrogations of 
jaws delivered at an early period, excuses and justifi- 
cations for deeds that gave his enemies occasion for 
reproach, gentle reproofs of the prophet himself for 
questionable actions, with prosaic reiteration of the 
great truths with which he had started—these mark 
the later Suras ; so that the completed Koran is, to 
use the words of one of its translators,* ‘‘ A crude 
and incoherent collection of precepts, moral, reli- 
gious, civil, and political, mixed with exhortations, 
promises, and threatenings, relating to a future life, 
and with accounts, borrowed more or less faithfully 
from Biblical antiquity, from Arab tradition, and 
even from the history of the first centuries of Chris- 
tianity.” 

It remains for us now to look for some unity and 
order in this apparent confusion. 
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ENRY CRESWICKE RAWLINSON was born 

on April the 11th, 1810, at Chadlington, in the 
county of Oxon. He was the second son of Abram 
Tyzack and Eliza Eudocia Albinia Rawlinson. The 


Rawlinson family can be traced back without any | 


uncertainty to the reign of Henry yu, when it held 
lands, and sometimes important offices, in Furness, 
or the part of Lancashire to the north of Moorcambe 
Bay, bordering upon the Lake country. A tradition, 
reported by Burke and others, says that a century 
before this two Rawlinsons, Walter and Henry, 
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ancestral property early in life, and purchased with 
the proceeds a good estate in the parish of Chadling- 
ton, Oxfordshire, where the subject of the present 
memoir was born. Henry Creswicke received his 
second name after his mother, who was a Miss 
Creswicke, and belonged to a good family in 
Gloucestershire. 

At the age of eleven he was sent from his home in 
Oxfordshire to a preliminary school, kept by the Rev. 
Mr. Davis, at Wrington, in the county of Somerset, 
where his maternal grandmother was residing. Here 
he remained for two years, after which he passed 
three years at an excellent private school, presided 
over by the Rey. Dr. Nicholas, at Ealing, near 
London, ascool which had the honour of educating, 
besides himself and his brother, Canon Rawlinson, 
the two Newmans, Frank and John Henry, Sir 
George Burrows, M.p., Mr. Wornum, author of a 
‘History of Painting,” the Lord Byron who came 
next in succession to the poet, and several other 
eminent persons. Here he laid a solid foundation for 
his later acquirements by the study of the two 
classical languages, in which his progress was so 
rapid that, at the age of sixteen, he had reached the 
head of a school numbering above 300 boys. About 
this time he was nominated, through the interest of 
his half-uncle, Mr. John Hinde Pelly, to an infantry 
cadetship, and after a short preparation at a private 
establishment at Blackheath, where he was taught 


| the Oriental languages, mathematics, and surveying, 


| 
| 








he was sent out to India as an officer in the Company’s 
service in the year 1827. The overland route not 
having been at that time even heard of, he proceeded 
to India in a sailing vessel, which made a fair passage 
round the Cape of Good Hope, and brought him to 
Bombay in about four months from the time of his 
quitting England. Among other passengers by the 
same vessel was the well-known Eastern scholar and 


fought at Agincourt. However this may be, it is | Officer, Sir John Malcolm, who had been nominated 


certain that in the course of the century preceding 


to the governorship of Bombay, and was about to 


the Reformation it gave two abbots, Thomas and take up the duties of his office. The acquaintance 
Alexander, to the important abbey of Furness, one | which thus arose between the mature “ Historian of 
of the principal religious houses of the north. Landed , Persia” and the young subaltern had lasting con- 
| sequences, since it was from this chance meeting 
| with a great Orientalist that Henry Rawlinson de- 
| rived that taste for Eastern studies which never 


estates in the neighbourhood of the abbey have re- 
mained in the possession of the family from the time 
of Henry vir to the present day, and the head of the 
family, William Sawrey Rawlinson, of Duddon Hall 
and Graythwaite, still resides in the Furness district. 
The branch from which Sir Henry Rawlinson is de- 
scended removed to the more southern part of Lan- 
cashire, and settled itself especially in Lancaster and 
Liverpool in the course of the last century. Henry 
Rawlinson, the grandfather of Sir Henry, was m.. 
for Liverpool towards the latter part of the century, 
and his first-cousin, Abram Rawlinson, of Ellel, was 
at the same time M.p. for Lancaster. Henry resided at 
Grassyard Hall, near Lancaster, and married Martha 
Tyzack, the heiress and only child of Peregrine 
Tyzack, Esq., of Newcastle. He (Henry) was born 
and brought ap a member of the Society of Friends, 
but conformed to the Church of England after he 
attained to manhood; and his twin sons, Abram and 
Lindow, were consequently baptized in infancy. He 
died of consumption in 1786, at the early age of 
forty-three. Both boys were educated at Rugby School, 
rom whence they went as gentlemen-commoners to 
Christ Church in 1795. Abram, who succeeded to 
his father’s Lancashire estate, parted with his 








* Kasimirski; “Le Koran, traduction nouvelle,” pref. p. 1. 








afterwards left him. 

Within a few months of his arrival in India, Mr 
Rawlinson passed with credit an examination in the 
Hindustani language, and joined the First Bombay 
Grenadiers as ensign and interpreter, at. Ahmedabad 
in Guzerat, in June, 1828. Subsequently he served 
for two years with his regiment at Bombay, and for 
three years at Poonah, and was appointed quarter- 
master and paymaster to the corps within eighteen 
months of his arrival in the country, having exhibited 
his extraordinary talent for languages by passing 
in the same short period examinations in the 
Mahratta and Persian tongues. 

The accilental circumstances which determined 
his career and converted a smart Company’s oflicer 
into a good civil administrator and a first-rate 
Orientalist were now approaching. Lord W. Bentinck, 
governor-general of India, regarding it as desirable 
that the army of the Shah of Persia, then in a miser- 
able condition, should, in view of certain contingencies, 
be disciplined on the European system, determined, 
in the year 1833, to despatch to Persia a small body 
of Company’s officers, who were to organise and 
discipline the Persian troops and to render them as 
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efficient as poss:ble. Out of the entire number of 
appointments, two were placed at the disposal of 
Lord Clare, who had succeeded Sir John Malcolm 
in the governorship of Bombay. Lord Clare had 
no private knowledge of Ensign Rawlinson, but 
understanding that he was a good officer, and that 
his knowledge of the Persian language was consider- 
able, he selected him to fill one of the two appoint- 
ments in question. Ensign Rawlinson started for 
Persia in November, 1833, as staff officer of Colonel 
Passmore’s detachment, and continued in that country 
till 1838. His duties at this time were various and 
complicated. He acted as staff officer to the British 
detachment, and as instructor to a regiment of 
infantry; he frequently accompanied the Shah in 
his journeys and expeditions; he organised the Persian 
military force in certain districts, and was entrusted 
by the Persian authorities with important civil 
functions ; he made various journeys into remote 
and little-known portions of the Persian empire, and 
accumulated a rich store of geographical information. 
For a time, during the absence of Mr. (afterwards 
Sir John) McNeill, he conducted the business of the 
British embassy at Teheran, and was thus initiated 
into the mysteries of diplomacy. 
At the same time he began his career as an author. 
In 1837 he wrote an account of one of his Persian 
journeys, which was communicated to the Royal 
Geographical Society by Lord Palmerston in the 
autumn of that year, and was published in the 
Society’s journal soon afterwards. Two years later, 
at Baghdad, he wrote a memoir on the Atropatenian 
Ecbatana for the same periodical, which was published 
in 1840, and gained for the writer the gold medal 
of the Geographical Society. He also commenced in 
1835 his studies in that department of antiquarian 
research with which his name will always be most 
especially connected—the cuneiform inscriptions— 
carefully copying the famous rock tablets of Behistun, 
and devoting most of his leisure hours to efforts 
after their decypherment, which before very long 
were crowned with success. The exact place which 
Sir Henry Rawlinson holds as an original decypherer 
and discoverer in this field, it is perhaps as yet too 
soon to determine; but the unanimous voice at once 
of Continental and of English Orientalists assigns 
him an important-share in the analysis by which the 
secret was penetrated, and the writings of Cyrus, 
Darius, .and Xerxes rendered accessible to the world 
at large. It adds greetly to the credit which is due 
to him for his discoveries that they were effected 
almost without the help of books, and were thus the 
result of his almost unaided genius. The original 
work in which his discoveries were put forth was a 
volume—published by the Royal Asiatic Society in 
1846—which was prepared for publication in 1839 
and commenced as early as 1835. This work is far 
from being superseded by the publications of Lassen 
or Spiegel, on will be found by the linguistic student 
a mine from which he may dig, without ever ex- 
hausting it, ores of inestimable value. 

In the year 1838 complications arose with Persia, 
and it was determined to withdraw the British con- 
tingent. Henry Rawlinson—by this time captain in 
his regiment and brevet-major—was offered by Mr. 
McNeill a recommendation to the governor-general 
to be employed with the force which was at that time 

being prepared for the invasion and occupation of 
Affghanistan. But he had formed an unfavourable 
opinion of the prospects of the expedition—he was 








devoted to his Persian studies—and he therefore 
begged to be allowed to remain, as near as circum- 
stances allowed, to the scene of his literary labours. 
In accordance with his request, he was sent with the 
British detachment to Baghdad, and remained there 
ull the autumn of 1839, engaged in his learned 
labours. 

The complications with Persia having ended in a 
complete rupture, the British detachment was recalled 
to India in the autumn of 1839. Major Rawlinson 
applied to Lord Auckland for permission to remain 
behind in a subordinate diplomatic employment, 
hoping, if his request were granted, to be able to pro- 
secute with advantage his cuneiform researches ; but 
the governor-general, having no sympathy with the 
new study, turned a deaf ear to his application ; and, 
after six years of patient labour, the zealous inquirer 
was forced for a time to relinquish literature and 
resume the more regular work of his profession in 
India. Lord Auckland placed his services at the dis- 
posal of the envoy to Cabul, in order that his know- 
ledge of the Persian language and his experience of 
Oriental character might be turned to account in 
the management of the newly-occupied Affghanistan. 
Major Rawlinson accordingly travelled through 
Scinde to Candahar in the spring of 1840, and was 
thence immediately summoned to Cabul, and nomi- 
nated to proceed with the lamented Arthur Conolly 
on a mission to the Uzbeg States of Khiva, Kokand, 
and Bokhara. Before, however, the preparations for 
this journey were completed—a journey from which 
it is hardly likely that he would have ever returned 
—an insurrection broke out in the Ghilzie country, 
and the envoy, ascribing this outbreak to mis- 
management, and being further dissatisfied with the 
general condition of affairs in Western Affghanistan, 
resolved to remove the political agent in that quarter, 
and to appoint Major Rawlinson in his place. The 
elevation of so young an officer—one not yet thirty 
years of age, and a subaltern in his regiment—to 
the second post in Affghanistan, naturally produced 
considerable dissatisfaction and heartburning ; but it 
was certainly not the result of favouritism, since 
Major Rawlinson had no interest whatever, either 
with the governor-general or with the envoy (Sir 
William Macnaghten), and could only have been 
advanced on account of his supposed merits. His 
career at Candahar is generally allowed to have 
justified the envoy’s choice. From the first he took 
an independent—and, to some extent, a gloomy— 
view of the position, detecting the falseness of the 
Affghans and their probable intention to rise and 
make an effort to throw off our yoke. Mixing with 
all classes, and well acquainted with the language 
and with Oriental habits and modes of thought, he 
was better able than his contemporaries to gauge the 
general state of feeling in the country, and there 
can be no doubt that he was among the first to take 
alarm, and to point out, both at Cabul and at Cal- 
cutta, the dangers of the situation. Due justice has 
been done him on this head by Mr. Kaye in his 
‘‘ History of the War in Affghanistan,” who regards 
his political services before and during the insurrec- 
tion as of the highest value. Major Rawlinson was 
at this time practically the governor of a country 
larger than many a European State—one extending 
from Herat on the west to Ghuzni on the east, and 
from the mountain range of the Paropamisus to the 
frontiers of Scinde. Though nominally subordinate 
to the envoy at Cabul, he had to act in the main on 
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his own responsibility, and the labours of his office musketry upon the entrance prevented a single 
were such that, as we happen to know, his daily | Affghan from penetrating into the city, and the 
official work occupied him for eighteen hours out of | attack was thus repulsed with prompt decision. On 
the twenty-four. | another occasion the natives gathered in unusual 

When the insurrection broke out at Cabul, and | force before the place, and seemed to threaten a 
the disasters commenced, Candahar could not fail to | general assault upon the walls. Hereupon General 





be agitated; but Major Rawlinson’s happy manage- | Nott, the commandant, determined to make a sally 
ment succeeded in maintaining command of the | in force, and drive the enemy off. This was success- 
town during the whole period of the troubles, and in | fully effected on May 29, 1842, in the battle ot 
confining armed resistance to our rule to the sur- Candahar, a hotly-contested engagement, in which 
rounding country. The town was threatened from | the British troops, with some Affghan and Persian 
time to time. On one occasion, by a well-planned | allies, were completely victorious over the natives, 
artifice, one of the main gates was burnt, and a des- | Major Rawlinson on this occasion distinguished him- 
sage attempt made to effect an entrance through | self at the head of a small body of Persian horse 

® gateway; but the preparations made for defenca which he had individually organised, and was highly 


/ commended in General Nott’s despatches containing 


Proved sufficient; a concentrated fire of artillery and 
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an account of the battle. This repulse had a happy 
effect, and during the remaining period of the in- 
surrection Candahar continued quiet ; no reverse nor 
even check was experienced; the administration was 
restored, and the country merely troubled by a few 
bands of marauders, who could effect nothing impor- 
tant. 

When the evacuation of Affghanistan was deter- 
mined on, at the close of 1842, Major Rawlinson 
accompanied General (afterwards Sir William) Nott 
as an extra aide-de-camp, was present at the second 
siege and capture of Ghuzni, and returned through 
the Punjab to India. At this time a lamentable 
accident caused him six months of the most intense 
anxiety, and threatened to bring his official career to 
a disastrous end. As political agent at Candahar, he 
had had the entire management of the revenue of the 
province, and had received and disbursed, on behalf 
of the British Government, a sum of not less than 
one million pounds sterling. The account-books, receipts, 
and other papers containing the items of expenditure, 
were sent, according to orders received from Govern- 
ment, by a vessel to meet him at Ferozepore; on its 
way this vessel caught fire while descending the 
Sutlej, and was burnt to the water’s edge. Nothing 
remained of the papers but a mass of blackened scraps 
and half-burnt fragments; yet it was necessary to 
present to Government a complete and exact account 
of the entire sum which had passed through the 
agent’s hands. At first the situation seemed hope- 
less, and for the first time in his life Major Rawlinson 
had a feeling of despair; but bracing all his energies 
to meet the trial which had fallen upon him without 
any fault of his own, trusting to a retentive memory, 
scrutinising and making the most of every precious 
fragment of scorched paper that had been saved from 
the burning wreck, finally applying for and obtaining 
duplicate receipts from all those to.whom he had paid 
anything, he succeeded, by dint of six months’ hard 
labour, in bringing his accounts into complete order, 
showed how erery rupee which he had received or 
raised had been spent, and had the satisfaction of 
being complimented by Government upon the exact- 
ness, accuracy, and clearness of his financial state- 
ment. 

On successfully passing this ordeal, he was offered 
by Lord Ellenborough the choice of all vacant civil 
appointments in India. Had he accepted this offer 
he would naturally have become one of that famous 
North-Western brotherhood which had its birth 
about this time, and which will always hold an 
honourable place in the history of the British Empire 
in India—a brotherhood including the names of 
Napier, Edwardes, Outram, the two Lawrences, and 
Frere. But Major Rawlinson had a pursuit which 
was dearer to him than professional advancement 
—the Sphinx of cuneiform discovery had laid her 
spell upon him—and declining the brilliant prospects 
which seemed opening upon him if he remained in 
India, he requested and obtained the post of British 
Resident at Baghdad, which happened to become 
vacant by the resignation of Colonel Taylor in the 
autumn of 1843. His friends viewed this as a sort 
of “‘ honourable exile ;”” but individually he was more 
than satisfied—he was delighted withthe appointment. 
It took him back, after a four years’ absence, to the 
country which had for him greater interest than any 
other ; it placed him in the near vicinity of the rock- 
tablets on whose decypherment he was bent; and 
being an office the work of which was, comparatively 





speaking, light, it gave him ample leisure for the 
prosecution of his studies, in which he took so keen 
an interest, without trenching upon the time which 
was needed for his political duties and employments. 
During his four years’ absence from Mesopotamia, his 
cuneiform labours had been perforce suspended ; he 
had contributed nothing to literature but a few stray 
papers, published in the ‘‘ Geographical Journal,” on 
the comparative geography of Affghanistan. It was 
with all the zest of one long deprived of his favourite 
element that he plunged once more into the abstruse 
subject whereto he had for so many years devoted his 
best powers, and set himself to complete the task of 
decypherment, in which he had already made such 
considerable progress. 

The field of research had at this time recently 
enlarged itself. M. Botta, French consul at Mosul, 
had succeeded in disentombing from the mounds of 
Khorsabad sculptures and inscriptions in extraordi- 
nary abundance, which were genorally regarded by 
the learned of Europe as belonging to the best times 
of the Assyrian empire. Major Rawlinson was the 
first to perceive and to point out that the clue to the 
Aasyrian legends would be found through the Baby- 
lonian transcripts attached to Persian inscriptions in 
almost every instance, and that consequently the 
accurate knowledge of the ancient Persian tongue 
was a necessary preliminary to any satisfactory ren- 
dering of the newly-found treasures. With this 
conviction, he devoted himself once more with un- 
tiring energy to the complete elaboration and eluci- 
dation of the Persian writings at Behistun and other 
places, visiting the scenes, and exposing himself to 
considerable personal danger in copying characters 
which aré inscribed on a precipitous rock at the 
height of 300 feet above the plain. In the course of 
the years 1844 and 1845 he was able, by great assi- 
duity, to complete his first memoir on the Persian 
cuneiform inscriptions, a memoir which was pub- 
lished by the Royal Asiatic Society in 1846, and 
which forms a volume of 420 pages. 

At the same time, in view of the probable import- 
ance of Assyrian excavation, as shown by M. Botta’s 
researches, he sent to England a proposal for thie 
formation of a joint-stock company to excavate the 
ruins at Nimrud, which he knew, from Colonel 
Rich’s description of them, to present a promising 
appearance. This proposal was not received with 
any favour, and bore no immediate fruit; but indi- 
rectly it may have contributed to determine the 
direction of Mr. Layard’s first researches, of which 


| Nimrud was the special object. 


In the year 1847, following out the thought that 
it was through the trilingual inscriptions set up by 
the early Persian kings that the Assyrian language, 
in which so many documents had been now recovered, 
could alone be satisfactorily interpreted, Major Raw- 
linson visited Behistun for the third time, and ob- 
tained complete copies of the Scythic and Babylonian 
transcripts of the great inscription. With these he 
returned to England in 1849, after an absence ot 
twenty-two years, during the whole of which time 
he had taken no furlough, and had never been inva- 
lided for more than a few days. 

Major Rawlinson’s fame as a decypherer was by 
this time fully established, and ho found himself 
somewhat of a “lion.” He was presented at court, 
and had the honour of dining with the Queen. He 
had the free run of London society. Oxford enrolled 
him in the list of her honorary v.c.u.’s at the first 
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encenia after his return, in company with Viscount 
Gough and Major Herbert Edwardes, two other 
Indian celebrities. The Royal Society of London 
elected him one of their fellows. Foreign academies 
showered their honours upon him. He received 
diplomas from the Universities of Munich, Berlin, 
Dresden, Leipsic, Vienna, Copenhagen, Amsterdam, 
and Pesth. American universities also enrolled 
him asamember. The King of Prussia, unsolicited, 
sent him the insignia of the Prussian Order of Merit. 

In January, 1850, a few months after his return 
to England, Major Rawlinson read before the Royal 
Asiatic Society, the Prince Consort presiding, a 
paper on the inscriptions of Babylonia and Assyria, 
containing a translation of the greater part of the 
“Black Obelisk Inscription,” which was the first 
attempt made by any one to render into English, 
or, indeed, into any other language, an Assyrian 
document. This effort formed a point of departure 
for all subsequent Assyriologists, and entitles Sir 
Henry Rawlinson incontestably to the claim of 
priority of discovery in the field of Assyrian and 
Babylonian decypherment—a claim generally ad- 
mitted in Germany, though it has been contested in 
England and in France. 

Soon after the publication of this memoir in 


March, 1850, Major Rawlinson, having been per- | 
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through the press a memoir on the Babylonian 
columns of the Behistun inscription, which saw the 
light in 1855, shortly before his return to England 
for the second time. This memoir contains the whole 
inscription, with a Latin interlinear translation, a 
list of the characters employed (246 in number), and 
an analysis of the text, extending to 104 pages. It 
is, unfortunately, incomplete, since the analysis ex- 
tends to one column only out of five; but it furnishes 
the key to the whole subject of Babylonian and 
Assyrian philology ; and it is not too much to say 
that without it the works of Oppert, Fox Talbot, 
Bireh, George Smith, and Sayce, by which Assyri- 
ology has been brought into its present advanced 
state, could not have been written. 

With one brief interlude, Colonel Rawlinson’s 
Oriental life was now ended, and he entered upon an 
English career, still marked, like his Oriental one, by 
the combination of active public occupations with 
literary and linguistic researches. The chief circum- 
stances of his public life are the following :—In Feb- 
ruary, 1856, he retired from the East India Company’s 
service, thirty years after entering it. He was soon 
afterwards made a K.c.B., and given a place among 
the Directors of the Company nominated by Govern- 
ment. In 1857 he was for a time a candidate for the 
representation of Greenock, but withdrew on an 


mitted to inspect copies of Assyrian inscriptions sent | intimation being given by the old member of his 


to England by Mr. Layard, made the important dis- 
covery of the mention of Hezekiah’s war with 
Sennacherib in an inscription of that monarch’s, 
which furnished the first definite point of contact 
between the Assyrian and the Jewish records, thus 
assigning to the former a definite place in literature, 
and to the events recorded in them their proper posi- 
tion in the history of the world. The announce- 
ment of this discovery was originally made in the 
columns of the ‘‘ Athenzeum ”’ in the month of August, 
1851. 

In the autumn of 1851, Henry Rawlinson (now 
brevet-colonel) returned to his post at Baghdad, and 
resumed his diplomatic employments as British Resi- 
dent under the East India Company and Consul (now 
Consul-General) under the home Government. At 
the same time, having been entrusted by the British 
Museum with the sum of £3,000 to be spent in exca- 
vations at his discretion, he commenced a series of 
investigations in the Mesopotamian countries, in 
Assyria, Babylonia, Chaldzea, and even in Susiana, 
which had the most important results. Employing 
as agents Mr. Hormazd Rassam, the late Mr. Loftus, 
and Mr. Taylor (now British Consul at Diarbekr), 
he laid bare the primitive cities of Babylonia, ex- 
wr and exactly measured the Great Temple of 

orsippa, believed by many to be on the site of the 
“Tower of Babel,”’ and obtained from the mound of 
Koyunjik the entire series of most valuable sculp- 
tures which occupy the basement floor of the Assyrian 
tooms in the British Museum. Accounts of the 
works undertaken under his directions, and some- 
times under his own personal superintendence, in the 
years 1852-1854, will be found in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society for 1855 and 1856, and in other 
periodical publications; but no collection has been 
made of them, and in particular the Assyrian exca- 
vations are left without adequate record, owing to 
the untimely death of the gentleman who conducted 
them, the lamented William Kennett Loftus. 

While superintending these valuable researches, 
Colonel Rawlinson was also engaged in conducting 

















desire to retain the seat. In the same year he stood 
twice for Reigate, being defeated by a small majority 
on the first occasion, and returned by a large one on 
a chance vacancy occurring a few months later. In 
1858 he took an active part in the parliamentary dis- 
cussion of the government of India Bill, speaking 
frequently in favour of the ministerial proposals to 
transfer the government from the Company to Eng- 
land; and when the bill a he was not un- 


| naturally nominated a member of the new Council 


of India, whose appointment he had advocated. 
This nomination. involved the resignation of his 
seat in Parliament. In 1859, on the retirement of 
the Hon. Mr. Murray, he was offered and accepted 
the post of British Envoy to Persia, for which he had 
been put forward by his friends five years previously, 
on the resignation of Sir Justin Shiel. He retained 
this appointment, however, only for a single year, as 
he disapproved of the transfer of the envoyship 
(which was made in 1860) from dependence upon 
the Indian, to direct dependence upon the home 
Government. Short as was his tenure of this office, 
it is believed that he did much to establish on 2 
satisfactory basis the relations between England and 
Persia, while acquiring at the same time the complete 
confidence of the Shah, a circumstance which led te 
his being appointed to attend that sovereign on the 
occasion of his visit to England in 1873. At the 
general election in the year 1865, he was returned, 
after a sharp contest, m.p. for Frome; and was 
active in Parliament on all Eastern subjects from 
1865 to 1868. In the last-named year he was once 
more nominated by the Government to a seat in the 
Council of India, a situation which he still retains, and 
to which he devotes himself assiduously. 

His literary and scientific occupations since 1855 
have been various and engrossing. In 1855 he 
undertook the editing of the cuneiform inscriptions 
of Chaldza, Assyria, and Babylonia, for the British 
Museum; and, aided by Mr. Coxe and Mr. Georgo 
Smith, he brought out in the course of the years 
1859-70 three folio volumes of inscriptions, accom- 
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panied by a brief description of their contents—a 
publication of the greatest value to Assyriologists. 
He also furnished, between 1858 and 1860, a number 
of essays and notes to the translation of Herodotus, 
brought out by his brother, Professor Rawlinson, 
from which (in the words of that writer) ‘‘ the work 
derives its principal and most permanent interest.” 
From time to time he has contributed articles of great 
value to the ‘‘ Atheneum” and to the “ Quarterly 
Review,” and two years since he published a volume 
on ‘England and Russia in the East,” which at- 
tracted a large share of attention, and may be pro- 
fitably studied at the present day by those who see 
in Russia nothing but an unselfish advocate of 
liberty, independence, and the autonomy of subject 
races. In 1870 he undertook, at the request of Sir 
R. Murchison, who was in failing health, the prac- 
tical superintendence of the affairs of the Royal 
Geographical Society, and in 1871, on the death of 
Sir Roderick, he became actual president, retaining 
the office (with the interval of a single year—the 
year 1873-4) until last autumn, when he resigned 
it, and was succeeded by his friend, Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock, the present president. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson married, in 1862, Louisa 
Seymour, daughter of the late Mr. Seymour, of 
Knoyle, in Wiltshire, whose brothers, Henry and 
Alfred Seymour, have both sat in Parliament, the 
former for Poole, the latter for Totnes. Sir Henry 
has two sons. He is now in.his sixty-seventh year, 
but retains his full vigour, is of active habits, a good 
vider, a ‘‘ crack shot,”’ and no despicable lawn-tennis 
player. He has well earned a time of repose, but 
we understand that he is still as diligent as ever in 
the discharge of his duties as a member of the 
Council of India, and we happen to know that, 
during a recent ‘‘ holiday” which he allowed himself 
after Lord Salisbury’s return from Constantinople, 
among the materials which he took with him to 
serve for his amusement were a set of his cuneiform 
note-books ! 


AT A SPIRITUAL SEANCE. 


B* invitation I attended, some time ago, what is 
called ‘‘a spiritual séance.’’ It was a private 
and preliminary meeting, confined chiefly to “ repre- 
sentatives of the press.” As this particular exhibition 
has disappeared from London I feel no hesitation in 
now publishing the results of my visit, although I 
refrained from doing so at the time. 

The ‘‘medium” was a young lady, whose mani- 
festations were described as of a most wonderful and 
mysterious character. The time was at eight o’clock 
p-m. I met several gentlemen, whose speech showed 
them as representing England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
America, all apparently anxious to investigate the 
marvellous phenomena. They appeared to be men 
of education and ability. Some of them had wit- 
nessed similar exhibitions, while others had never 
seen anything of the kind. 

There were two rooms, separated by folding doors. 
We were asked to examine the rooms as much as 
we wished, to see that there were no persons and 
no machines, electrical or other, concealed in them. 
We found several musical instruments on the tables 
and on the piano, to be played upen by the spirits 
during the séancc. 
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When we had taken our seats in the larger saloon, | 


the doors were locked and the key given to one cf! 
the gentlemen. The lady said that we might choose 
the one who should keep the key, so as to know that 
no one could go through the doors in the dark to 
assist her. She then asked if one of us would take 
some strips of cotton cloth, about an inch in breadth, 
and tie one around each arm a few inches above the 
wrist. One gentleman tied one with several knots 
quite fast to the arm, and then another gentleman 
tied the other piece of cloth fast to the other arm, 
while we all watched them closely. A thread and 
needle were then taken by a third person, and the 
knots were firmly sewed together. The four ends, 
which were about eight inches in length, were now 
tied together behind the lady’s back, and then 
fastened securely to an iron ring about two inches in 
diameter, having a staple attached to it with an iron 
thread cut upon it, so that it could be screwed into 
the woodwork surrounding one of the windows. 
Another iron staple was likewise fastened in the wall 
about two feet above the one to which the arms 
were tied. 

The lady was seated on a stool with her hands 
securely fastened behind her to the staple, which had 
been first secured in its place. A piece of cotton 
cloth, about an inch in diameter, was also placed 
around her neck and well tied by one of the party to 
the upper ring. A small cord was next fastened 
around her ankles, binding them together, and the 
end was given to one of the gentlemen to hold fast, 
to show that she did not move her feet. A curtain 
was held up before her by a gentleman belong- 
ing to the house, who assisted her by holding one 
corner of it in his hands while the other end was 
fastened to the wall by a nail. The gas-light was 
now turned down very low, when the manifestations 
immediately commenced. 

The first thing that the spirit did was to tie a knot 
in the strip of cotton cloth which had been placed 
around the lady’s neck by one of the party. It 
required but a moment, when the light was turned 
on, the curtain drawn aside, and we found the lady 
securely tied to the rings. 

A guitar was now placed on her lap, the room 
partly darkened, and the curtain again drawn up in 
front of her. Immediately we heard the sounding 
of the guitar, as though some one was playing upon 
it. Wecould also see the instrument pushed against 
the curtain, and then heard it thrown upon the floor, 
where the spirit continued to play upon it until the 
lady called ‘‘light,” which was again turned on, 
when we were requested to examine the fastenings. 
This we did, finding them all perfect. 

Two small bells were now placed in her lap, and 
the curtain arranged as before, when the bells were 
taken, rung, and thrown upon the floor. 

A small, square piece of board, about six inches 
across, was placed on a chair by her side, while a 
hammer and a nail were put into her lap. We soon 
heard the spirit driving the nail into the board, and 
when the curtain was drawn aside we examined the 
board, and found the nail well driven into it, while 
the hammer was lying on the floor. 

A violin was next placed upon her lap, when we 
heard some one performing upon it very distinctly 
for a few minutes, when upon dropping the curtaia 
we found the instrument lying on the chair by her 
side. A pair of scissors and a folded paper wer? 
put in her lap, when a piece was, in a short timo, cut 
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out in the shape of a heart. A tambourine was now 
placed in her lap, with a glass of water on the top of 
it, when in a moment the glass was empty,—the 
spirit of a boy having drank the water, she said. 
The mouth-organ, tambourine, and violin were all 
placed together on her lap, when we heard them all 
sound at one time. A circle or hoop was laid on 
her lap, which was afterwards found around her neck. 
A large wooden pail was put on‘her lap, and in a 
few seconds we saw it turned upside down over her 
head. 

After each experiment the room was lighted, and 
we were all invited to examine the bands and the 
rings, which apparently remained the same as when 
we securely tied them. A knife was now placed in 
the lady’s lap, and the bands were cut open by the 
spirit, so the medium stated. 

Having examined the knots we found that they had 
not been untied. The gentlemen who were present 
said that it was beyond their comprehension, and 
really a great mystery. 

The lady, after a few minutes’ conversation, seated 
herself in the centre of the parlour, and we all formed 
acomplete circle around her by joining our hands. 
Before beginning the manifestations which were now 
to take place, she asked us to observe that, during 
this séance, she would continually strike her hands 
together so that we could hear them, that we might 
know that she did not use them while the spirits were 
performing their work. The room was then darkened 
by turning down the gas. Soon an English gentle- 
man felt the spirit unbutton his vest and take his 
watch out of his pocket. The Scotchman had his 
nose pulled, and his spectacles taken off. I felt the 
spirit fanning my face, and invisible hands playing 
with my hair, and gently tapping my arms and legs. 

After we had all felt the mysterious manifestations 
several times, the lady asked for some one to hold her 
hands firmly within theirs. The Scotchman volun- 
teered to secure her hands, while a guitar was placed 
upon her head. The gentleman who held the curtain 
and.turned off the gas each time was seated on my 
left. I observed that he placed my left hand into his 
left hand, so that his right hand was free. I began 
to mistrust him, but said nothing. 

We now heard music on the guitar for a short time. 
Then the Irishman on my right was hit on the head 
by the instrument, which, after touching some of the 
other gentlemen, returned over the lady’s head. 

While the guitar was sounding sweetly, I leaned my 
head towards it, when I came in contact with an arm 
which drew back so suddenly that it threw the in- 
strument on the floor. I had accidentally and uninten- 
tionally put an end to the wondrous manifestations. 
None but the gentleman on my left, whose arm my 
head had touched, and myself knew why the spirits 
had so very unceremoniously left the room. 

The lady asked “ what had happened,” and ap- 
peared rather surprised, while the gentleman on my 
left appeared somewhat confused. 

The room was now lighted. The lady explained 
that the spirits sometimes were suddenly called away 
to other scenes and other séances. The “‘ gentlemen 
of the press ’? seemed, however, quite contented with 
what they had seen, promising to give a good report 
of it to their friends. 

After the others left, I remained, although my pre- 
Sence was probably not very acceptable after what 
had occurred. I examined the rings, and found how 
they might easily be taken from the wall if the lady 
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could not free her hands by stretching the cotton 

bands sufficiently to withdraw them. It is quite a 

clever trick, as much so, perhaps, as the feats of the 
Davenport Brothers. Should the bands be so well 

tied that the lady cannot get her hands out of them 

or unscrew the ring, she is provided with a knife with 

which she can cut the bands from the arms after she 
has broken loose from the ring, and then substi- 

tute new bands concealed in her pocket, already tied 

and sewn together similar to those placed upon her 

by the party, with an extra ring. Or she can use the 
same ring, quickly making the ends of the cotton 

fast to it, as gentlemen do not desire to scrutinise the 
fastenings very closely, and have not the least idea 

how the trick is performed. It is one by which the 
credulous could easily be deceived. In order to make 

the sound as though the lady was striking the back 

of her right hand into the palm of the left, she 
could strike on the cheek or forehead, or she could 

use two pieces of wood or other material fastened to 

the inside of each knee, so that she could beat them 
together. Sometimes ladies attach small cymbals to 
their knees and strike them together during their 
spiritual séances. The continual knocking is to make: 
the parties believe that both hands are occupied and 
therefore could not be otherwise engaged in pulling 
people’s noses, boxing their ears, or playing other 
pranks which the spirits seem to take much delight in. 

One hand is free, and with this hand a fan or bell or: 
other instrument can be put into the mouth of an 
accomplice in the circle. 

Sometimes spirit hands are seen as well as spirit 
faces in the dark. A mask is rubbed over with phos- 
phorus, which is concealed by the medium until she: 
desires to have it appear in the dark. Sometimes 
ladies’ and children’s gloves are covered with phos- 
phorus and cleverly connected with a rubber tube, by 
blowing into which the hands of spirits are made to 
appear. The Davenport Brothers used to put them 
through the holes in their cabinet, sometimes a dozen 
at once, and then let out the air and conceal the 
gloves in their pockets. In the performance I wit- 
nessed, of course the gentleman who sat on my left 
was the spirit who played the guitar and struck the 
Irishman over the head while the Scotchman was 
holding the hands of the medium. The Englishman 
found the Scotchman’s spectacles in his vest pocket 
after the séance was finished. I believe that at least 
two of the gentlemen present were in collusion with 
the lady. 

The modus operandi may be varied. Sometimes a 
person enters the room to assist, using a false key. 
At other times the person is concealed in a wardrobe 
fitted up as the Proteus at the Polytechnic Institution, 
or in the mysterious cabinet of Messrs. Maskelyne 
and Cooke, with looking-glasses or spacious mirrors 
which reflect the sides or the top of the cabinet, 
giving it the appearance of the back part of the 
cabinet, while the person or persons are concealed. 
behind the mirrors. 

Other “spiritual” rooms have the marvellous 
trunk with a person placed inside of it, and when 
the room is darkened the person easily gets out or 
in by means ofa secret spring, which allows the end, 
side, or bottom to open inwardly, although it may 
have several locks upon it, and a dozen cords wound 
around it, and different seals placed upon the knots. 

Mr. Maskelyne says, ‘‘ by special request of many 
who are desirous of entirely stamping out the super- 
stitious doctrine falsely called spiritualism,” he gives. 
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his famous light and dark séances. I went to see 
the séances at the Egyptian Hall, and amidst 
various performances making up a really interest- 
ing ‘‘ entertainment,” I saw the old Proteus cabinet 
used many years ago by Professor Pepper at the Royal 
Polytechnic, slightly altered. Instead of having two 
mirrors to reflect the two sides of the cabinet, giving 
it the appearance of the back part of the box, there 
is substituted one mirror fixed on hinges at the top 
of the cabinet, by which the top of the box is reflected 
while the person is concealed behind the glass on a 
shelf which the mirror closes upon, giving the impres- 
sion to the spectators that they are looking at the 
back of the cabinet when they only see the top of 
the cabinet reflected in the mirror. 

Psycho, which Mr. Maskelyne claims to be the 
‘‘oreatest wonder”’ of the nineteenth century, I take to 
be a clever repetition of the automaton chess-player. 

Having played chess with the famous ‘‘automaton,”’ 
I will give my explanation of how it is performed. 
The figure is first opened so that you can look through 
it near the middle of it, so as to allow you to examine 
a portion of it, and show you that there is no person 
concealed within. The little door is now closed, and 
the exhibitor commences to wind, or assumes to wind, 
up the machinery by turning a handle near the figure, 
which passes into the floor. This winding-up is 
simply to deceive, and to make a noise while the 
boy climbs through the floor beneath into the figure, 
so that you cannot hear him. In the Psycho it is 
not necessary to have so intelligent a lad, and, con- 
sequently, Mr. Maskelyne has made his mask for the 
boy much smaller than that used for the chess-player. 
Mr. Maskelyne keeps his boy but a little while con- 
fined, while Mr. Hooper is obliged to keep his lad 
sometimes for several hours. Some may think Mr. 
Hooper’s boy too young to play chess so well, and 
to pass the knight over the chess-board so rapidly 
without missing a square, as he is able to do, com- 
mencing from any square on the board. I would 
remind them that Mr. Paul Morphy was one of the 
best chess-players in New Orleans when only ten or 
twelve years of age, and at the age of twenty-one he 
beat the best chess-players of Europe. When he 
came over the Atlantic and challenged Mr. Staunton, 
the acknowledged English champion of chess, 
Mr. Staunton refused to play with him, asking for 
several months’ time to prepare himself, although he 
had been preparing himself for twenty years con- 
stantly in playing and writing books on chess. Mr. 
Bennett, of the ‘‘ New York Herald,” and many other 
wealthy men of America, were ready to back their 
countryman to any amount. Mr. Paul Morphy did 
not play for money, but for honour. He could easily 
have won his millions of dollars if he had played for 
them, and if that had ‘been his ambition and aim. 

When Mr. Maskelyne says that Psycho is only 
a ‘‘mechanical figure twenty-two inches high,’ he 
does not include the box upon which it sits, and to 
which it is attached, wishing to make us believe that 
there is no space fora small human being to work the 
mask which is placed around the person.* He could 
not make a small window or door in the body of Psycho 
without exposing the boy, and consequently the trick. 
Opening the box below the figure does not in the 
least interfere with the boy inside of the figure. 





* We allow our American correspondent to 4 his theory, as it is 
amusing to nete the variety of explanations. But he is at fault in 


regard to Psycho. Both the figure and the stand are thoroughly open 
to inspection. 








Having no trap-door to pass through, as in the case 
with the chess-player, the boy must sit caged up like 
a monkey ora mummy during the examination of the 
box. The boy ‘‘ Psycho” could perform just as well 
suspended by a cord, or seated on top of Maskelyne’s 
head, as while on the glass cylinder, provided another 
person could take the place that Mr. Maskelyne usually 
fills during the performance. 

When it is stated in the public newspapers that 
‘* Psycho can play a game of whist, and perform a 
series of conjuring tricks without the aid of confederates 
or the assistance of Mr. Maskelyne,” the public must 
remember that the profession and trade of a magician 
or conjuror is to decetve the people, and it is not ex- 
pected that they wil let the world know their secrets, 
Those who believe that an automaton or mere me- 
chanical figure can be made to multiply, add, or 
subtract any four numbers which any person in the 
audience may request, and in a few moments give a 
correct result, or, like the new marvel, Zoe, can make 
various drawings with skill and intelligence, such 
people are—well, we shall merely eay that they quite 
misunderstand the object of such ‘ entertainments.” 
In justice to Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke I must 
add that they have the least ‘“‘humbug”’ about them 
of any ‘“‘professors” of the art, and in calling them- 
selves ‘‘illusionists and anti-spiritualists” they 
candidly tell the public that they are deceiving them 
for their amusement, as well as for their own profit. 

I was introduced some years ago to a family of 
Jews in Constantinople, and in their house witnessed 
far more marvellous feats in open daylight than I 
have seen performed in London by Dr. Lynn, Messrs. 
Maskelyne and Cooke, Professor Pepper, or by any 
pretended spiritual medium. One of the young Jewish 
maidens could cause a heavy table to rise several 
feet into the air while a dozen person were watch- 
ing her closely, apparently by placing her fingers 
to the top of it. She could keep it suspended but a 
short time in the air, when it would fall to the floor. 
It had fallen so heavily on many occasions that the legs 
were brokenoff, and when I witnessed the experiments 
there wereseveral pieces of iron fastened to the legs in 
order to strengthen them. She performed it twice 
the same day; the second time, however, required 
several minutes more than the first. She not only 
performed this experiment in her father’s house, but 
many times with another table at the residence of 
Mr. John P. Brown, Secretary of the American 
Legation. She did not profess to know how or why 
she was able to perform this and many other curious 
experiments, unless it was through the assistance of 
some supernatural power. There was no doubt some 
scientific and natural explanation; but I never heard 
it, nor ascertained the cause of the wonderful exhi- 
bitions. I am more puzzled by them now than by 
all that I have since witnessed in London or in 
America. 
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HE first charter mayor of Plymouth (in 1439) was 
William Ketrich, ‘‘ one of the more honest and 
discreet men” of the town, but withal, a Yorkshire 
man. He is described as “ a little squat man, re- 
markable for shooting with the strong-bow, and one 
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OLD MAYORS OF PLYMOUTH. 


of the greatest satires of the time;” but although 
small.and squat in body, he had evidently two good 
qualities for.a mayor or alderman—a good appetite, 
and a.generous disposition. When he was made 
mayor (as he was by charter) he gave at his feast 
a genuine Yorkshire pie—‘‘a pye composed of all 
sorts of fish, flesh, and fowl, that could be gotten; it 
was fourteen feet long, and four feet broad, and an 
oven was built purposely for its baking.” What the 
dish in which it was baked was composed of, or what 
became of it, is not recorded, but the pie has rendered 
the name of Ketrich immortal, and ‘as big as Ketrich’s 
pio” is. still a not uncommon saying in the town, 
although more than four centuries have elapsed since 
it was made and eaten. Before this pie the ‘‘ York- 
shire Pye” thus described by Derrick pales into 
insignificance :— 


* * * * 


Within this pile varieties unite, 

To please at once the taste, the smell, the sight. 
Robbed of his vivid green, and glossy dyes, 

His golden plumage and his scarlet eyes, 

Here rests the Attic pheasant,—never more, 
Narcissus like, his image to adore. 

Here lies the turkey, who with redd’ning pride 
Once all the farmer’s feathered brood defy’d ; 
True emblem of Beotia, whence he came, 

A noisy blockhead, emulous of fame. 

The wheeling plover and the timid hare 

Here mix ;—the generous ox bestows a share— 
His tongue—at jovial tables always found ; 

And Indian spice enriches the compound ; 

The rare compound! where various parts conspire 
To form one mass, which all who taste admire. 

Thus out of chaos did the world first rise, 

And from confusion sprung th’ illumined skies, 
Life’s pleasures on variety depend, 
Her various views make hope so much our friend.” 


* * e * 


The next mayor, William Clovelly, lost his wife, 
and immediately made a vow that his beard should 
never again be cut or shaven. For this, his beard 
having grown to an extreme length, he was nick- 
named ‘‘ goat-face,” and was thus irreverently called 
by his townsmen. A somewhat similar anecdote is 
told of another high functionary in a different 
locality ; but in this instance a fair dame—a buxom 
widow—having caught him by the beard and married 
him right off, a ever after shaved! 

Another mayor was William Pollard, but his name 
was transformed into Pull hard, ‘‘ from his uncommon 
powerand mastership in archery, few men being able 
to bend Azs bow, or to send an arrow within three score 
paces of the distance which he with ease could com- 
mand.” Another mayor, whose name was Shipley, 
was, “for his gentle and saintlike qualities,” nick- 
named ‘Sheeply. For ‘he was wont to be likened 
unto King Harry; for that in mildnesse and meak- 
nesse of heart, he had no compeere, savying his 
toyall and gracious master.” 

But if this one was meek and mild, the next was 
clear-headed, ’cute, and artful. “A vile impostor 
who pretended to be dumb” having been brought 

elore him, he seemed much to pity him, and, com- 
Mserating his condition, ‘asked him ‘how long he 
— been speechless’ ? to which the fellow unguard- 
edly made answer ‘that he was born so’! and was 
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thus convicted out of his own mouth, and rightfully 
punished no doubt. 

The next mayor, John Facey, was proud and 
pugnacious, for, in 1446, ‘he struck the town clerk 
as he sat on the bench, for addressing him without 
giving him his title of ‘ Worship ;’ for which he was 
fain to compound with a good round sum ; and he was 
called ‘ Worship Facey’ ever after!” ‘‘ He was,” it is 
recorded, ‘‘ remarkably cholerick, and would run the 
whole length of a street after the —— boys, as he 
called them, who took delight in flouting him as he 
passed,” and crying ‘“ worship” after him. When his 
year wasup a new mayor was elected, but the following 
year he was again appointed, when he upbraided the 
corporation, telling them ‘‘they might as well havecon- 
tinued him the whole three years, and that would have 
saved the trouble of choosing him again.” Different 
from Worship Facey was his successor, John Page, 
who ‘‘ was a man very strict in his office, insomuch 
that the least violation of the laws was punished with 
rigour. He was a great devotee, never missed matin 
or vesper, and took singular notice of those who ab- 
sented themselves from the mass on a Sunday. He 
had a rosary constantly in his pocket and wore a silver 
crucifix continually beneath his band as a common 
appendage to hisdress.” Very different was he from 
another John Page—‘‘ Wealthy Page,” as he was 
called—a later mayor, concerning whose ill-assorted 
marriage, the illicit loves of his wife and one George 
Strangwidge, his murder, and their execution, some 
| curious ballads were wrilten. Very different, too, 
was his own successor in 1452, who is set down as a 
‘man of merry heart, anda great lover of good cheer ; 
a gallant man in house, and goodly train, with good 
meanes for support thereof; he delighted in feasting 
his neighbours, and did much good to the poore.” 
The next mayor, Worship Durnford, was also evidently 
a ‘great lover of good cheer,” for it is recorded of 
| him that ‘this poore gentleman was taken in a fit at 
church on the first day of his mayoralty ; he, however, 
made shift to eat a fine Michaelmas goose afterwards 
at dinner, with this declaration, that he thought his 
illness at mass had given him a passing good 
stomach ’’! 

Mayors were, however, weathercocks, and turned 
| about, it seems, at Plymouth, as at other places, as 
| the wind blew. Thus, in 1456, we are told that Vin- 
cent Patylsden “first setting the example, the alder- 
men and burgesses did wear, every Sunday, red roses 
| in their hats as they went to church, to show their 
| loyalty to King Harry; but which, as they saw the 

York faction arising, they afterwards did prudently 
decline,” and probably wore white instead ! 

What a contrast is shown in the two mayors of 
1458-9! The first, Thomas Greyle, “gave a most noble 
feast at his inswearing, at which he was honoured 
with the presence of several noble lordes, knights, 
and ladyes ; a joust or tournament was held upon 
the Hoe; a pavilion was built at his expence, so large 
as to hold four hundred people, and liquor given to 
the populace, so that it was for a time a kind of 
jubilee.” The second, William Yogge, was ‘a close 
thrifty man, proud of no exterior show, but much 
bent on amassing wealth. He would bear home his 
meat from the market with his own hand, and if any 
one told him it was unseemly in a man of his substance, 
and a magistrate, he would say ‘’Twere a sorry 
horse that would not carry his own provender’!” 

In 1581 Sir Francis Drake, the great circumnavi- 
| gator, was mayor, and one of his first acts was to 
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order the corporation to wear their scarlet robes. 
Later on, in 1603, Sir Richard Hawkins was mayor ; 
and the year following, Walter Matthews, servant 
to Sir Richard, was appointed to that office, and some 
little disturbance on a point of etiquette occurred during 
his mayoralty. It is thus recorded : ‘‘ This Matthews 
(the mayor) was servant to Sir Richard (Hawkins), as 
was his wife to the Lady Hawkins, who, disdaining to 
sit below one that had been her maid, endeavoured 
to keep the upper hand, which the other attempting, 
the lady struck her a box on the ear. It caused 
great disturbance; at length it was composed by Sir 
Richard giving to the town a house somewhere in 
Market Street, for satisfaction.”” So Lady Hawkins’s 
pride had a fall, her ci-devant maid triumphed and 
held her own, and poor Sir Richard had to pay the 
penalty of his wife’s ungoverned temper, at the price 
of the gift of a house! 

In 1695 it is recorded that the then mayor ‘ was 
an attorney, served the town clerk, by which he knew 
how to get the town’s money, which he did to the 
purpose, as may be seen in the audit-books, where it 
appears he hath had vast sums for law charges, 
charters, etc. The benches being filled with such men 
as would not be accessory to his design, he goeth to 
London and attempts to get”’ another charter, with a 
body of men of his own choosing, ‘to fill the benches, 
as would be sure to do what he would have them,” 
but was defeated in his object, came home crestfallen, 
and ‘‘ spent the rest of his mayoralty dully and out 
of the people’s good favour.” Some mayors are 
characterised as ‘* good Torys,” ‘perfect Presby- 
terians,” ‘‘good Churchmen,” and so on; but of one, 
Thomas Darracott, in 1704, itis said he was ‘one 
whom we all thought honest, but he proved a shuffler, 
abetted the Whiggs,” and so forth; and his successor 
is said to have been ‘‘a man, more a gentleman, more 
a lawyer, and less a knave, than the other;” and 
another, in 1711, ‘‘a tool and a fool!’ Surely from 
these we may turn to another—‘‘a man of taciturn 
and reserved bent, much given to silence, and, in some 
sort, absent from himself; regarded by some as being 
proud, but only such as knew him not; he was a 
strict man, a, lover of justice, and his word did fast 
bind him ’”—with a feeling of relief that he, unlike 
one just named, turned out better than was ex- 
pected. 

But there are many mayors of Plymouth who, if 
their characters were drawn by a less bitter partisan 
than Dr. Yonge, that sturdy old Jacobite (mayor him- 
self in 1694, from whose m.s. we have been quoting), 
would bear a far more worthy aspect. Sturdy men, 
at all events, were Philip Francis, John Cawse, 
Justinian Peard, and Bartholomew Nichols, mayors 
from 1642 to 1646, on whom the burden of office 
weighed heavily, since they had'to defend the town, 
as well as govern it, against a constantly-assailing 
host of Cavalier besiegers. Conscientious, too, at 
least, were Samuel Northcot, ancestor of the Royal 
Academician, removed from office in 1659 for scrupling 
to give currency to a proclamation issued by Parlia- 
ment, and William Allen, ejected in 1662 for his 
Nonconformity. More conscientious, certainly, than 
William Roche, who, holding that the end justified 
the means, in 1711, broke open the town chest to get 
at the seals to appoint ‘‘one Hugo” vicar of Charles 
Church. He was removed by mandamus, but kept 
the maces during his year of office, and put them out 
of window on Sundays to aggravate his successor. 
A few years later politics ran so high, that in 1728 
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John Rogers and George Treeby, the rival candidates, 
drew sword on each other. On appeal to law, 
Rogers carried the day. He was the ancestor of Lord 
Blackford, who thus traces his origin to a great 
Plymouth merchant house. Indeed, the commerce 
of Plymouth has laid the foundation of the fortunes 
of many notable families; and on the roll, from the 
time of William Berd, the first recorded ‘‘ prepositus” 
in 1313, besides those already mentioned, we find the 
names of Arthur Champerowne, William Hawkins, 
father of the famous Sir John, Nicholas Slanning, 
and many members of the families of Fownes, 
Trelawny, Hewer, Waddon, Sherwill, Sparke, 
Geely, Lanyon, Symons, and others of note in their 
day. 

Of the more modern mayors there is little to tell. 
There is a queer joke that Bartholomew Dunsterville, 
mayor in1799, had his initials put on the old Guildhall 
commenced then, and that the letters, ‘“ B. D.,” 
were cruelly interpreted to mean ‘bad design.” In 
1803, a court of law decided that the peculiar mode 
of electing the mayors which had been in use for 
three centuries was illegal, and restored the franchise 
to the commonalty. In 1811 the town was in the 
singular position of being without a mayor for four 
months, in consequence of Dr. Bellamy, the mayor 
chosen on St. Lambert’s Day, not having taken the 
sacrament within the previous twelve months, and 
therefore being disqualified under the Test and 
Corporation Acts. Two years later the chair was 
filled by Henry Woollcombe, founder of the Plymouth 
Institution, who devoted much attention to the preser- 
vation of local antiquities, and left behind him a ms. 
writing of his native town, still extant, but unpub- 
lished. During the early part of this century the 
names of Lockyer and Hawker, and Arthur and 
Pridham, frequently occur on the civic roll; and 
many a town improvement was inaugurated by the 
exertions of one or the other of them. The first 
mayor under the Municipal Reform Act was Thomas 
Gill, who built the Millbay Pier, which paved the 
way to the creation of the Great Western Docks. Tho 
more recent mayors have generally been distinguished 
by their sound business capacity and strong sense, 
though there has at times been quite enough, 
and to spare, of political partisanship at their 
elections. And they have in many cases been 
liberal-hearted men. William Derry, elected in 
1861 and 1862, gave the town its public clock. R. C. 
Serpell (1870) was the originator of the now 
flourishing Free Library. It was under the care of 
Alfred Rooker, mayor in 1851 and 1873, as chair- 
man of the building committee, that the works of the 
new Guildhall were carried out, and on him devolved 
the onerous duty of welcoming, as the chief of the 
town, the Prince of Wales, when he visited Plymouth 
to open the Hall. Right worthily did he discharge 
that trust. Ere long a statue will commemorate his 
honourable career. He died of fever whilst visiting 
the Holy Land. The Guildhall is connected with 
the names of two other mayors, William Luscombe, 
who laid the foundation-stone in 1870, and John 
Kelly, by whom the municipal buildings were opened 
in 1873. And the pictorial decoration of the large 
hall has proceeded rapidly during the mayoralty of 
of the present occupant of the civic chair (himself 4 
liberal donor), William Foster Moore, who has been 
elected mayor thrice in succession, an honour conferred 
on no mayor of Plymouth since the days of John 
Rowland in 1466. 
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